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demands/ of saying, for instance, that the demands
of the State are all-important. They are all-
important only to the State, The history of
societies fatally contradicts the view that in a
crisis only the State will have power of compulsion.
What of certain -miners in South Wales ? What
of certain Unionists in Ulster? Of militant
suffragists ? Did not to them the wills of certain
groups other than the State conflict with it and
prove more intense in their demand? Such mar-
ginal cases will in all probability be rare, but there
is no sort of guarantee that they will not occur.
Then, it will be protested, you will abolish what
lawyers mean by sovereignty. You justify resist-
ance to the State. You deny that each state must
possess a legally determinate superior whose will
is certain of acceptance. But it is surely evident
that no such instrument does exist. We have
nowhere the assurance that any rule of conduct
can be enforced. For that rule will depend for its
validity upon the opinion of the members of the
State, and they belong to other groups to which
such rule may be obnoxious. If, for example,
Parliament chose to enact that no Englishman
should be a Roman Catholic, it would certainly
fail to carry the statute into effect. We have,
therefore, to find the true meaning of sovereignty
not in the coercive power possessed by its instru-
ment, but in the fused good-will for which it
stands. Men accept its dictates either because
their own will finds part expression there or